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JEgyptiaca. 
V. 
A NEW CHAPTER OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 

A quarter of a century ago Professor Naville deciphered from 
Egyptian papyri a mythological text which he entitled “The 
Destruction of Mankind by the Gods,” The story was consid- 
ered by many to be the Nile valley counterpart of the Baby- 
lonian and Noachian deluge; it being surmised that, as water 
was so scarce in, and such a benefactor to Egypt, any tradition 
indicating a judgment upon mankind by means of flood had 
been changed, as in this myth, into punishment under some 
other form. 

The same eminent scholar has now published another ‘myth- 
ological story,’ “A Mention of a Flood in the *Book of the 
Dead,” apparantly showing that a remembrance of the land of 


Egypt having been submerged was still preserved at the date 


* See ‘‘ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology’” November 
and December, 1904, with plates. 
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of committal to writing of the earlier chapter of the Ritual for 
the Dead. 

The rescension of the myth restored to us by M. Naville is at 
present only known to him from two copies of the Ritual, one 
in a papyrus at Leyden and the other in the splendid papyrus 
of Ani in the British Museum. It is much to be regretted that 
the first manuscript, which possessed the more elaborate ver- 
sion of the two, is severely mutilated, whilst the second edition 
(for the Ani text is later) is not only shorter in character, but 
terminates in about the middle of the narrative. This is be- 
cause the scribe, finding the necessary space for its engross- 
ment had been curtailed by vignettes emblazoned upon the 
papyrus by an artist previous to the document being handed to 
him to fill in the literary matter, cut this important narrative 
short when only half indited, through arriving at a picture. 
He gives therefore only 25 lines as against 47 in the Leyden 
text. There is also some reason to think that, seeing his diffi- 
culty, he altered the columns of the manuscript he was copy- 
ing, perhaps omitting one or two he thought less important, in 
order to insert others for which he knew he would not. have 
space. The vignettes unfortunately do not refer to this chap- 
ter but tothe rzsth. Thecollection, translation, and rendering 
at all intelligible of the two documents must have been a work 
of profound patience, and so much of their contents still remains 
obscure that we prefer to postpone any commentary upon 
them until further copies are available. This will probably be 
soon, now that attention has been directed to them. 

The passage of most interest is the paragraph wherein Tune 
says:— 

“T am going to deface all that I have done; this earth will 
become water (or an ocean) through an inundation, as it was 
at the beginning.” 

The word used for flood does not denote its being produced 


by rain, or marine inundation, but is the word frequently ap- 
plied to the rising of the Nile. The tradition therefore quite 
differs from the Hebrew (Semitic) idea; and may have origi- 
nated from a disastrous Nile overflow in prehistoric times. 
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The statement by the deity that originally the earth was a 
watery mass, is fully in accord with the description given by 
the author of “ Hermes Trismegistus,” who is supposed to have 
derived his lore from Egyptian tradition; who tells us, as ren- 
dered in Parthey’s Latin translation of the Greek that —‘‘Erant 
enim tenebre infinite in abysso et aque et spiritus tenuis intel- 
lectualis, potentia divina existentia in chao. Exiit lux sancta 
et concreta sunt ab arena elementa ex humida substantia, et 
dii omnes distribuunt aliquid natura seminalis.” 

IDUMEAN MERCENARIES IN EGYPT. 

Thirty-five years ago M. E. Miller a savant sent by the Ac- 
adémie Frangaise to investigate the remains of Greek culture 
in Egypt, was shown by Mariette Pasha in the crowded old 
Boulac Museum a long and somewhat fragmentary Greek in- 
scription from Memphis. It concerned the erection and dedi- 
cation of atemple to Hephaistos, Apollo and Jupiter; that is 
Ptah, Arceris and Serapis, and the text contained a long list of 
the donators to the fund for the building. Among these was 
a batch of curious non-Hellenic patronymics which Mr. Miller 
correctly considered to be those of some special tribe or peo- 
ple, all of which contained the syllable kos, names such as B6- 
rachos Kosddaros Késbanos Késgaros Kai Kosnatands in en- 
deavoring to ascertain the provenance of these people M. Miller 
referred to an Alexandrian text of a certain Kosbarakos and a 
person named Kosanelou in Cyrene, near by. M. Miller con- 
cluded that these names were those of some mercenaries im- 
ported with other Greek and Macedonian warriors by Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. who, as described by Justin, when he had lost the 
regard of all his subjects by his cruelties, called to him crowds 
of strangers. This happened about B. C. 146 and the Memphis 
inscription is supposed to be dated some twenty years or more 
later, because several of these owners of such foreign names 
have the names of their sons who have been given Greek 
names associated with those of their parents. The country, or 
district, from which these veterans using the word Kos in their 


titles emanated was thought to be Idumea by some scholars 
who have noticed M. Miller’s edition of the inscription; but 
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now clear light has illuminated the subject by means of a dis- 
covery in Palestine. 

There, at Marissa, in Samaria, a necropolis has been found 
which contains quite a collection of funerary inscriptions and 
among them are numerous specimens of names “formulated 
in Kos” such as Kosnatanos, Kosbanos and Kosakos. Now 
these are Idumean, or Edomite, dwellers in this part of Syria 
(or Palestine) and their names are compounds of their great 
deity Kos; their Kosnatanos being an Idumean name meaning 
“Kos has given.” The husband of Salome, Herod’s sister, was 
Kostobaros, an Idumean, and Josephus tells us his ancestor had 
been priest of their deity, Koze or Kos. This Kos is the Arab- 
ic Kais in such names as Abd-el-Kais: the Edomite Kaus, in 
the name of their King Kaus-gabri, and Kaus Malak mentioned 
in Assyrian annals, the Arabic God Kozah, or Kuzah, wor- 
shipped at Mecca and Zeus Kazios (Arabic Abd Kusai) are all 
connected with this deity Kos, so is Barkos of the Old Testa- 
ment, meaning “son of Kos.” 

The interesting point, however, to students of Egyptian his- 
tory, is that among many other mercenaries, or settlers, intro- 
duced into the Nile valley by the Ptolemies were a number of 
Idumeans, some of whom the Memphis inscription proves re- 
sided in or near that city. 

The long Aramaic papyrus of Persian times at Strasbourg 
and the fragmentary ones that have been edited by Mr. Stan- 
ley A. Cook and M. Clermont Ganneau are likely to be sur- 
passed in interest by the Aramaic documents obtained by Mr. 
Mond last winter and which are in the hands of Mr. Cowley of 
Oxford. Meanwhile Professor Sayce has published some Ara- 
maic inscriptions from Egypt; one of which, coming from a 
quarry near Tourah, is important for the history of Cairo, for 
it carries backward the application of the name of Babylon to 
Old Cairo to pre-christian, and probably to the Persian, per- 
iod. It is the record of one “ Phuti,son of Shaman the Baby- 
lonian.” An Aramaic papyrus gives the name Qozri con- 
nected with the Idumean Kos of the previous note. 

Josern Orrorp. 
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Che Stele of Merenptab. 


“One of the most important, and to Prof. Flinders Petrie 
most perplexing, ‘finds’ is the newly discovered inscriptions on 
the Stele of Merenptah,” because “there is nothing in the in- 
scription to corroborate the story told in the Pentateuch.” 
(Page 520, Aug. 5.) Further on this most important and per- 
plexing find is thus explained: “The deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt is turned into the deliverance of Egypt itself 
from the Lybian confederacy of raiding barbarians, among 
the hordes of which the Israelites were a scarcely distinguished 
unit.” 

But Josephus is surely a writer, with whose works every 


student is expected to be familiar. Eighteen centuries ago 
Apion denied that the racial ancestors of the Roman Jews had 


ever been in Egypt. It was much as if a dispute had arisen 
over the Norman ancestry of an English gypsy. Thereupon 
Josephus proceeded to cite from Chaeremon, Lysimachus, Ma- 
netho, and other historians a series of stories about a certain 
foreign race which had invaded Egypt. Centuries later, from 
80,000 to 250,000, infected with leprosy and other diseases, were 
confined at Turra, opposite Old Cairo. They were afterward 
allowed to occupy Auaris, which had been abandoned by the 
Hyksos. Here they were joined by a force sufficient to com- 
mand the neck of the delta and the trade routes between Mem- 
phis and Suez, as well as Thebes and Kosseir. They were 
besieged by an allied force coming down the Nile, and, having 
been unable to keep control of the water supply, were forced 
to surrender. As they could not take their “cattle and their 
little ones” more than a three days’ journey through the desert, 
they could not retreat westward. The “mixed multitude” 
made its way to Suez; and a Greek tradition says that Miriam, 
sister of Moses and Aaron, bathed in the well in the Wadi Ara- 
bah. Whether this account be true or only the Egyptian side 
of the story, there is nothing novel, surprising, or important in 
its corroboration of the Stele. 

In the first century of the Christian era there were innumer- 
able scholars reading demotic and hieroglyphic. Forty cen- 
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turies do not impair the legibility of a papyrus; and the events 
described were only about fourteen centuriesold. The trouble 
is largely due to that “ Pithom” stone, with its inscription “Ab 
Ero in Clusma, viii M.” thus fixing its date in A. D. 1882, or, 
say, between M. Naville’s departure from Tel el Maskuta on 
Saturday morning and his return on Monday. As Mommsen 
said, and Cesare da Caro (Gli Hyksos) conceded, this precious 
document could only be interpreted as showing that for the 
traveler (eunti) going toward Clysma (Suez) Ero, with its 
“bricks” and storehouses was nine miles behind him! 

When a Hermes is unearthed it speaks for itself, but an in- 
scription, especially if, as in the case of the “ Pithom” (?) stone, 
a few scratches done with the point of a knife or chisel ona 
fleoring block of limestone, has no such value as the Antonine 
itinerary, Plutarch, or the astronomical positions of Claudius 
Ptolemy. 

Cultivated Egypt is usually compared with Belgium. How 
could 600,000 fighting men be interned and oppressed in Bel- 
gium or Maryland? It is equally absurd to contemplate a force 
of Lybians camping, in the desert, to the west of the Nile 
water. But ifthe Tumilat-Goshen be rejected and Avaris is 
identified with the Fayoum, every detail is found to be exact, 
from Merenptah and Aahmes to Moses and the anti-Semites 
quoted by Josephus. 

“T have often said, “wrote Sir W. Willcocks, in his lecture 


before the Khédival Geographical Society, Jan 14, 1904, (Spon 
& Chamberlain; Arabic, English, and French, five plates,) 
“that Mr. Cope Whitehouse was right in his identification of 
Ha-Uar, (Auaris,) with Howara, the key of Lower Egypt.” 
But it was the key of the world from (say) B. C. 1700 to short- 
ly before the Exodus. The vast bayou, or backwater of the 
Nile, had been converted into a fertile district, the metropolis 
of Indo-Mediterranean commerce. As “no man was troubled 
on account of his religion,” the multitude following Moses may 
well have been somewhat mixed. Then the fortress was tem- 
porarily dismantled; as Sevastopol was, and Port Arthur 


might be. But within a few years later the “ Lybian barbari- 
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ans” again resorted to it. After their surrender the Egyptians 
determined to put an end to its use, once and for all, as a men- 
ace to Memphis. They let the Nile refill the depression, and 
used it as a regulator against flood and drought. But when 
the Ptolemies desired to pay their soldiers with land grants it 
was converted once more into fertile land, as in the days of 
Joseph; and is now valued at $400,000,000. It was not consid- 
ered as a part of “ Egypt” 3,500 years ago. 

A paper on its strategic value was prepared by me, with the 
approval of Gen, Sir John Ardagh for the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution of London, and there are reports. by Lieut. 
Col. Surtees in the War Office of Cairo, and in the Foreign 
Office. It is difficult to attach any special value, under these 
circumstances, to the Stele of Merenptah. 

Nor is deeper digging in Egyptian soil any substitute for 
profound research among manuscripts and books.—New York 
Times Saturday Review of Books. 


Cope WHITEHOUSE. 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 18, 1905. 


Che Sinai Expedition, 1904-5. 


The scantiness and incompleteness of our knowledge of the 
Egyptian remains in Sinai induced me to devote a season to 
exploring those settlements, Of the 250 inscriptions, which 
we copied in full size facsimile, few had been completely cop- 
ied before, and many were entirely new tous. The temple of 
Serabit el Khadem was only known by small plans of those 
walls which happened to stand up amid the ruins, and no in- 
telligible view of it could be had until we had recovered the 
larger part of the structure which was yetunknown. The very 
purpose of the mines was uncertain and mis-stated. Our party 
consisted of four to six Europeans and twenty-eight Egyptian 


workmen, most of whom were brought from Upper Egypt by 
Mr. Currelly across the desert and the Red Sea. The first 
center was at Wady Magharah, at a distanceof five days’ camel 
journey from Suez. Half of the inscriptions there had been 
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destroyed by recent mining; the remainder we copied, and—at 
the request of Sir W. Garstin—all but one of these inscriptions 
were cut out by Mr. Currelly and removed to the Cairo Muse- 
um for safety. The main anthropological results were the re- 
discovery of the large scene of the King Semerkhet of the I 
Dynasty, which is the oldest known figure group on a large 
scale, and the discovery of a scene of King Sanekht, the foun- 
der of the III Dynasty. He has Ethiopian features, even more 
strongly marked than those of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt 
of later age. The rapid declension of sculpture by the reign of 
his successor bears out the view of an Ethiopian conquest of 
Egypt overthrowing the II Dynasty and beginning a new era. 
The mine heaps were also examined. Great numbers of flints 
worn by working in the sandstone were found, but scarcely 
any were from the heaps from Egyptian mines with inscrip- 
tions, hence the flints were probably the tgols of Bedawin 
workers of various dates. In the Egyptian heaps the hammers 
and picks of basalt were common, showing what tools they 
used. All of the mines here were for turquoise, fragments of 
which abounded in the mine heaps. No copper ore was found 
here. 

We then moved some miles northward to Serabit el Khadem, 
where the temple ruins cap the plateau of sandstone. This 
site of worship is certainly very early, as a limestone figure of 
a hawk with the name of Seneferuin contemporary hieroglyphs 
takes it back to the endof the III Dynasty. This king is often 
named in later monuments here, and also Mentuhotep of the 
XI Dynasty. The XII Dynasty has left a continuous series of 
remains of every king. The principal work was under Ame- 
nemhat III., who executed the sacred cave, and his successor, 
who faced the front with sculptures. It had been supposed 
that this cave was originally a tomb for an official who is named 
on the wall, but as we found in it an altar of the goddess Ha- 
thor, dedicated by Amenemhat III., with the name of this same 
official, it is clear that there is no ground for this being other 
than arock shrine. The officials who were sent here placed 
their names far more freely on all the monuments than was 
the custom in Egypt. 
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The cave and courtyard before it were all that was arranged 
in the XII Dynasty. A thousand years later, in the XVIII 
Dynasty, Amenhotep I. reconstructed the cave front; and then 
Hatshepsut and Tahutmes III. built several chambers and 
courts extending far before the cave, and also cut a second and 
smaller cave for the god of the east, Sopd. 

In front of this temple proper, four other kings added a 
series of pilgrim cubicles, down to Sety I.; and later kings put 
up tablets or made alterations until Ramessu VI., after whom 
the place fell todecay. The whole purpose of the worship here 
was to propitiate the goddess of turquoise in the interest of the 
miners who came here. 

The main interest of the temple is as giving an insight into 
early Semitic worship. Our excavations showed, what had 
never been suspected, the prominence of ceremonies of ablu- 
tion. A tank was placed at the door of the temple; the largest 
covered court had a circular basin in the middle of it sur- 


rounded by four pillars, and another tank in the corner next to 
the exit door; while the next largest court had a long tank in 


the midst with four pillars around it. These show for certain 
how important the ceremonial of ablution was in the worship 
here; and they are the direct counterpart of the laver of the 
Jewish Tabernacle and the Brazen Sea of the Temple, while 
the hanafiyeh court of the Muhammedan mosque shows how 
essential such a system is in Semitic worship. 

Another great feature was the immense quantity of burnt 
offering on the hill ridge before the cave. For more than a 
hundred feet in length stretches a bed of wood-ashes, often as 
much as half a yard thick. The sacrifices on the high places 
are familiar in the worship of Palestine. 

A third characteristic is the Bethel system, of oracular dreams 
and memorial stones, asin the story of Jacob. The custom of 
placing upright stones is very common throughout Sinai, as a 
token of a pilgrimage or passing visit, as it is in India, and they 
often show along a hill crest like the teeth of asaw. Over the 
mines and near the temple they are associated with rude shel- 
ters of stones, which are generally placed singly, and have no 
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grouping like the more permanent huts of miners at Maghara. 
These are evidently the shelters for pilgrims who came to sleep 
at the shrine, and who probably slept in the cave itself until it 
was built up by the Egyptians. This system of incubation for 
oracular purposes was common in Syria, and extended to other 
countries. The later kings met it by providing cubicles in 
front of the temple, banked over with sand and stones so as to 
be substitutes for the sacred cave. The total length of the 
temple was about 250 feet. 


The whole of the mines here were entirely for turquoise, as 
shown by the mine heaps and the geological level. 

We see then three characteristics of Semitic worship, the 
ablutions, the burnt sacrifices on the high place, and the beth- 
els and incubation system, all of which are familiar in Syria, 
and none of which belong to Egyptian worship. 

Seldom has an expedition produced so much from a very 


small expenditure on excavation. We went to copy, and com- 
pleted that subject with many fresh discoveries; and the exca- 
vating has settled the purpose of the mines and shown for the 
first time the antiquity of these customs of Semitic worship, 
which the Egyptians adopted, just as the Romans worshipped 
the local gods of the countries to which they went. The re- 
sults will be published in an atlas of inscriptions and photo- 
graphs by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and a volume of 
general descriptions with about 200 photographs, published by 
Mr. John Murray. 

Now to my regret I have to notice some remarks made by a 
visitor to Sinai in /an for June, on my first brief letter in the 
Times announcing the general results. As it might be sup- 
posed that a student visiting the site had some ground for 
his confident statements, I am obliged tocorrect several points. 
The name is not “Sarabit el-Khadm,” but Serabit el Khadem. 
The small plans hitherto published were only of such portions 
of the building as happened to be visible, and omitted large 
parts of construction now exposed. The steles in the shrine 
court are not “much older than the rest,” the earliest steles be- 
ing the long series in the XII Dynasty approach to the temple. 
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The temple was not “merely a little provincial Egyptian 
shrine,” but a structure over 200 feet long, for the building of 
which many architects and masons were specially sent from 
Egypt at various times, as stated on the steles. The numer- 
ous Bethel stones in the neighborhood are some of them in- 
scribed by Egyptians, who adopted the local worship. No such 
system of stone records or visits are known in Egypt, noone 
familiar with Egyptian works could write that they “are ordi- 
nary Egyptian monumental tablets of Egyptian type.” That 
is even incorrect of the mining records in the temple. The 
Egyptian language does not make monuments to be of Egyp- 
tian type any more than a Latin inscription makes a grave- 
stone to be of Roman type. The frequency of the memorial 
stones without inscriptions seems to have been unnoticed by 
this traveller. 

More strange is it to read of the Babylonian temples, which 
were founded by Sumerians, as being Semitic. As that writer 
claims to be “more familiar with Semitic antiquities,” perhaps 
he will state what points of distinctively Semitic rites can be 
traced in Babylonian temples. Certainly none of the strongly 
Semitic worship that I have described is obvious in Babylonia. 
The statement that it is “probable that the ashes are the re- 
mains of the fires of the XII Dynasty copper smelters who left 
their mounds of slag lying round the site” is indeed strange. 
An examination in the nature of materials is compulsory be- 
fore entering the service of the British Museum, but that has 
not saved the objector from confounding natural beds of iron- 
stone with supposed copper slag. ‘There isno copper slag with- 
in six miles of the site, so far as I could find, and there was no 
copper ore at the level of the temple. A similar inaccuracy 
follows, where a view labled “Turquoise mines and settle- 
ment,” is that of a hill in which there is not a single mine; the 


“settlement” should be stated to be that of the temporary huts 
of the modern company now defunct. Some practical field- 
work in a school of archeology might have saved this writer 
from such errors, which his present training has not enabled 
him to avoid.— Man. W. M. Fiinvers Petrie, 
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Hamitic Origin of Greeks and Celts. 


We have just read with interest a little pamphlet by the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Haynes (Brooklyn, N. Y., 78 Irving Place. 
Price 25 cents), in which he undertakes to prove that the an- 
cient Greeks and all of the Celtic races as well, were descended 
from the Amonian or Hamitic race. Dr. Haynes draws his 
proofs from classical and historical writers, but to our mind 
they are not convincing. He might have made his argument 
more convincing if he had drawn upon ethnology and anthro- 
pology instead of classical writers. 

All archeologists, linguists, and anthropologists have until 
recent years been dominated by the conviction that both civil- 
ization and peoples must have their unquestionable cradle in 
Asia. According to the more general opinion, the Aryans had 
invaded Europe from east to west, and then from north to 
south, subjugating the primitive and savage peoples they met 
with in the course of their occupation. Before reaching their 
final destination, they had begun to vary and diverge in lan- 
guage and other social manifestations, constituting so many 
distinct varieties of the original single stock. 

Professor Max Miiller, owing to his high authority as a phil- 
ologist and as a Sanskrit scholar, did more than any other writ- 
er to popularize this erroneous notion among his many disci- 
ples, until it had become the favorite theory with the majority 
of writers on the subject. In his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered in 1861, he speaks of a primitive “Aryan 
race,” and asserts that there was a time when the first ances- 
tors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the’ Romans, the 
Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans were living together within 
the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof, and he argues 
that because the same forms of speech are preserved by all the 
members of the Aryan family, it follows that before the ances- 
tors of the Indians and the Persians started for the South, and 
the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavon- 
ic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, there was a 
small clan of Aryans settled probably on the highest elevation 
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of Central Asia, speaking a language not yet Sanskrit or Greek 
or German, but containing the dialectical germs of all. 

It was believed by many prominent scholars, such as Pott, 
Lassen, Grimm, Schleicher, and others in Germany, and Sayce, 
Muir, Morris, Keane, and others in England that the primitive 
home of the Ayran race was somewhere about the rivers Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and on the north of that mountainousrange called 
the Hindoo-Koosh, and that they formed at this time a single 
and united people, simple and primitive in their way of life, 
but yet having enough of acommon national life to preserve a 
common language. (Foot Note—Dr. W. Z. Ripley, (The Ra- 
cial Geography of Europe,) remarks “that instead of a single 
European type, there is indubitable evidence of at least three 
distinct races, each possessed of a history of its own, and each 
contributing something to the common product, population as 
we see it to-day.” Then he adds:—“If this be established, it 
does away with one fell swoop with most of the current mouth- 
ings about Aryans and pre-Aryans; and especially with such 
appelations as the ‘Caucasian,’ or ‘Indo-Germanic race.’” 

It was not long before the view of the fundamental unity of 
the European language led to corresponding deductions with 
regard to European ethnology and anthropology. Anthropol- 
ogy, meanwhile, investigating the physical characters of Euro- 
pean peoples, made it clear that between ancient Italians, 
Greeks, Celts, Germans, and Slavs there were profound and char- 
acteristic differences which showed clearly that they could not 
all belong to the same human root; that there might belinguistic 
relationship without blood relationship and that various peo- 
ples might have a common civilization without having a com- 
mon origin. 

No ethnographic question of late years has led to a keener 
discussion than the origin and affinities of these peoples. 
French, and more particularly German scholars, have shown 
conclusively that the Ayran theory is a mere figment of the 
imagination, wholly contrary to the evidence. The anthropol- 
ogists and ethnologists have now discarded the claims of phil- 
ologists, and the newscience of geology, anthropology, craniol- 
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ogy, and prehistoric archeology, have not only extended the 
further history of the human race, but shows that in Western 
Europe man was not only the contempory of the mammoth, 
and other extinct animals, but his handiwork has been brought 
to light from a time when England was still united to the con- 
tinent. Says Isaac Taylor (Foot note—Origin of the Ayrans,) 
“Man must have inhabited France and Britain at the close of 
the quarternary period, and must have followed the retreating 
ice of the last glacial epoch, to the close of which Dr. Croll and 
Professor Geikie assign on astronomical grounds an antiquity 
of some 80,000 years,” 

At the present day the great majority of archeologists and 
linguists, philologists and paleoethnologists have supported 
the European origin with ardor, but there has been a general 
agreement among anthropologists that the present inhabitants 
of Britain, Spain, France, Denmark, and Germany are to a 
great extent the descendants of these rude savages who occu- 
pied the same regions in neolithic or possibly palzolithic 
times. 

They formed their opinion from observing that the skulls of 
the present inhabitants of Central France are of the same pe- 
culiar type as the skulls of the cave-men who inhabited the 
same region at the beginning of the neolithic period, and that 
the skulls of the Spanish Basques belonged to another neolithic 
type, and that the neolithic skulls from Sweden belong to a 
third type which is that of the Scandinavians and Northern 
Teutons. Similar discoveries were made in Denmark, in Eng- 
land, and in Eastern Europe. Thus, with the investigations of 
geologists, who have established the fact that from time imme- 
morial Europe has been the abode of man, the whole arguments 
which have been adduced in favor of the migration of the 
Ayrans from Asia fall to the ground. 

In the long ages which elapsed between the close of the ple- 
istocene period and the dawn of history, many races may have 
occupied Europe, and have passed away without leaving any 
clue as to their identity. But we know with some certainty, 
that the oldest population in pre-historic times was non-Ayran, 
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the traces of which are left behind in the caves and tombs. 

The remarkable series of discoveries made in caves in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, Britain, France, Belgium and Switzerland, 
has revolutionized the current ideas as to the antiquity and 
condition of man. They show in the time when man inhabited 
these countries, that he was contemporaneous with the rein- 
deer and the mammoth, and of animals which were living in 
Europe long before historic times. The historic period o¢ 
Great Britain cannot be extended further back than the tem- 
porary invasion of Julius Cesar, B.C.55. Before that time we 
have no documentary evidence of events which happened, but 
by the modern method of scientific research, we are able to go 
back many thousand years before the invasion of Cesar. 

The caves are natural caverns, generally found in limestone 
rock, and they almost invariably contain human bones, weap- 
ons, and implements of stone, wood, and bone. With these are 
found bones of huge mammoths, mammoths’ tusks, and of the 
wooly rhinoceros, the lion and the bear, and the hippopotamus, 
Implements of stone belonging to neolithic man, are also found 
in Spain, and those found near Lisbon are considered by arch- 
eologists as the most ancient manufactured products yet dis- 
covered. They have also been found in numerous parts of 
North Africa, and in some of the most barren portions of the 
Libyan desert. Stone implements have also been found near 
Thebes, in the Nile valley, and at the cape of Good Hope, pal- 
ceolithic forms have been exhumed from diluvial strata some 
fifty feet below the surface of the soil. These prehistoric re- 
mains have not been found in Asia, and this forms one of the 
greatest proofs that early man was first developed in Africa 
and not in Asia. This we submit to Dr. Haynes as being much 
better proof than that which he derives from classical authors. 

In quarternary times, the most favorable location, where all 
the physical elements which zoologists demand for great spec- 
ializations, was in Africa north of Sudan. Here was ample 
space, a favorable climate, an abundance of food, besides con- 
tinuous land connections at two or three different points across 
the Mediterranean, by which the pleiocene and early historical 
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fauna moved freely between the two continents. At an alti- 
tude of probably over two thousand feet, the Sahara must have 
enjoyed an almost ideal climate during pleiocene times, when 
Europe was covered by a succession of solid ice-caps. Wenow 
know that the great Sahara desert was then traversed by great 
rivers. From these well-watered and fertile lands came the hip- 
popotamus, hyena, rhinoceros, cave-lion, etc., whose remains 
are found in great Britain and on the continent. In associa- 
tion with this fauna, the remains of primitive man show that 
the substratum of the European population was of North Afri- 
ca origin. The evidence, anatomical, archeological, and lin- 
guistic, in support of this conclusion is rapidly accumulating. 

G. Sergi, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 

Rome, whose book we reviewed in Brsuia, has made a study of 
European peoples, primarily from an anthropological stand- 
point. He maintains that the primitive population of Europe 
originated in Africa; these constituted the entire population 
throughout neolithic, or wrought-stone, times. From the great 
African stock were formed these varieties, in accordance with 
differing geographic conditions; one, peculiarly African, re- 
maining in the continent where it originated, exemplified in the 
Egyptians and certain peoples of East Africa; another the 
Mediterranean, which occupied the basin of thatsea; anda 
third variety, the Nordic, which ultimately reached the North of 
Europe. Thesethree varieties are regarded as the three great 
branches of one species, which Professor Sergi calls Eurafri- 
can, because it occupied, and still occupies, a large portion of 
the two continents of Africa and Europe. 

Professor Sergi believes that the Aryans were savages when 
they invaded Europe, and that they destroyed in part the 
superior civilization of the neolithic populations who had pre- 
ceded them, and they could not by themselves have created 
the Greco-Latin civilization. It is not Asia, or Africa, or 


Europe which became the center of civilization and of disper- 
sion, rather was it the whole basin of the Mediterranean, and 
from thence the various peoples became ultimately diffused to- 
ward the west, the north and the east. To establish the orig- 
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inal identity of the various races Professor Sergi has examined 
hundreds of ancient and modern skulls, belonging to each 
branch of the so-called Eurafrican race, and these researches 
have revealed that the ancient cranial forms invariably resem. 
ble the modern forms in the same regions, except where some 
foreign element has been intermingled. M. de Mortillet does 
not claim for the commencement of the neolithic period of 
more than 10,000 to 20,000 years, but as we have seen, Professor 
Geike believes that palceolithic man must have occupied parts 
of Western Europe shortly after the last glacial epoch, which 
terminated some 80,000 years ago. 

Geology teaches us that after the ice period, when man first 
appeared in the islands which now constitute Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe stood at a higher level than it does 
now, and undoubtedly the British Isles, besides being joined 
together, formed part of the mainland, not by being united to 
France only, but by the presence of dry land all the way from 
Scotland to Denmark, over that area now called the German 
Ocean. Huge forests, such as yet can be traced near Cromer, 
covered the plains which are now the bottom of the German 
Ocean. The North of Africa was united to Southern Europe 
by two wide land-bridges, one at the Straits of Gibralter, and 


one connecting Tunis with Sicily and Italy. We are thus able 
to account for the wide dispersion of the neolithic man and his 
presence in Great Britain. 

In nearly every portion of Europe which has been explored, 
we find the remains of the neolithic peoples, who undoubtedly 
entered Europe from northern Africa, spreading over Spain, 
and passing over the Pyrenees into southern France. Their 
remains are found as far north as Scotland, and at least as far 
to the east as Belgium, travelling by the same route that the 
Celtic, Belgic and Germanic tribes travelled long ages after- 
wards, coming from the east and pushing their way to the 
west. On this hypothesis this great pre-Aryan migration 
would start from the central plateau of Asia, from which all 
the successive invaders of Europe have swarmed off. 

At one time it is most likely that the greater part of Europe 
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was inhabited by Celts, who either exterminated or partly 
mingled with the neolithic peoples whom they found there. In 
the third century B. C., they occupied the greater part of Cen- 
tral Europe, of the France of to-day, of Spain, and of the 
British Isles. They were neighbors of the Greeks and Latins. 
From Bavaria they sent out expeditions by which Rome was 
taken, Delphi plundered, and a Phrygian province rebaptized 
Galatia, “the land of the Gael.’” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The researches of Professor Flinders Petrie in the Sinaitic 
district are already showing important results. For some 
years he has refused to work under control, has exercised his 
remarkable penetration and energy in Egypt during the win- 
ter, and has returned to London in summer to exhibit his dis- 
coveries. The collection may have been small, but it has al- 
ways been of rare significance and has attracted more attention 
than the larger collections because its objects were so instruc- 
tive. 

The past summer Prof. Petrie hailed from Sinai, and some 
account of his first explorations there are at hand. In the first 
place as he traveled from Cairo he was impressed with the ac- 
curacy of the Biblical account of the Exodus, and he expressed 
his disgust with critics who without passing over the ground 
set aside the account as impossible. In the Christian Common- 
wealth he has declared that there is a solid basis for the Pen- 
tateuchal history. The critics have much misunderstood the 
matter. He said that critics started on @ priori basis and not 
from ascertained facts. He had found many reasons for ac- 
cepting the Sinai of the ages, although critics now favor some 
location in Edom. Further study of the inscriptions is prom- 
ised, no doubt in a book. 

But, secondly, Petrie prefers Serbal to Musa for the giving 
of the law. His thought is that the monks were driven by the 
Saracens from Serbal, and went to Musaand transferred thith- 
er the traditions. This is not a new opinion, it was held by 
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Lepsius. Serbal is a striking, single mountain, thirty miles 
west of Musa, near the site of Rephidim, and having many in- 
scriptions. It is true that it was accepted for a long time as 
the mount of the law. The objections to it are that it is too 
near to Rephidim to ratify the list of stations, and that its base 
affords no space for such a multitude as was before the mount. 

It is possible that on the first visit Petrie coming first to 
Serbal and examining the inscriptions came to a conclusion 
against Musa without further examination. Professor Palmer 
in the Desert of the Exodus tells how he examined both moun- 
tains, and gives his reasons for identifying the mount of the 
law with Musa. His reasoning seems too strong to be set 
aside, but all will wait to hear further from this new examina- 
tion of the subject. Certainly, if we take Musa, the Biblical 
account fits it perfectly. 

But Petrie is something of a critic too. As Dr. Sayce scores 
the critics and then advocates a Sinai in Edom, so Petrie has a 
theory as to the numbers of Israel. He suggests that, instead 
of reading a/aph as “thousands,” it be read as “tent” or “ fam- 
ily,” so that he translates, “Of the tribe of Reuben, forty and 
six families, five hundred souls.” Here Petrieis believed to be 
entirely original, as he likes tobe. He thus reduces 600,000 to 
about 5,500 men, and he must go on reducing all the subse- 
quent numbers. Would it not be well for him to be wholly 
scientific and to leave such theorizing to the critics? Every 
scientific man helps most by doing his own work. 

Since last report the following subscriptions have been very 
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Book Review. 


Tue Book of Daniel Unlocked, by W. S. Auchincloss, E. E. 
Introduction by A. H. Sayce, LL. D. y 

The Book of Daniel occupies in the Old Testament the same 
position which the revelation of John occupies in the New Tes- 
tament. Its fundamental idea is that all the kingdoms of the 
‘ world, which pass away, are ruled and overruled by divine 
Providence for the kingdom of Christ, which will last forever. 

From the earliest times the Book of Daniel has been the 
subject of controversy, and it is difficult to produce anything 
new in a field that has been worked over so thoroughly. Of 
late years it has attracted the attention of Assyriologists, and 
Rawlinson, Oppert, Lenormant, George Smith, Delitzsch and 
others have written on the subject, and although the truth of 
the historical narrative has been questioned, it must be granted 
that Assyriologists are more conservative in their judgment on 
this point than others. 

Greek authorities made Nabonidos the last king of the Baby- 
lonian empire, but the Book of Daniel substituted for him 
“Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar.” According to 
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Daniel “ Darius the Mede” made his appearance by the side of 
Cyrus “the Persian,” whereas no trace of the Median prince 
can be found in the classical authors, and up to the present 
time no such character has been found for this period in the 
inscriptions. 

We now know that there was no siege and capture of Babylon, 
and that the account given by the Book of Daniel is at variance 
with the testimony of the inscriptions. We now know that 
Belshazzar, or Bil-sarra-utsur as the cuneiform texts have it, 
was not the son of Nebuchadrezzar, (Foot Note—The fact 
of the erroneous writing of Nebuchadnezzar for the only cor- 
rect Nebuchadrezzar (Nabiu-kudurri-utsur) is no more strange 
in Daniel than in the book of Jeremiah—but it is not correct) 
as we are repeatedly told inthe fifth chapter of Daniel. Hewas 
the son of the usurper Nabonidas, and Nabonidas did not even 
belong to the family of Nebuchadrezzar. Though Belshazzar 
never became king of Babylon, he was at one time heir to the 
throne, and the commander of the Babylonian army. The 
story of Belshazzar’s fall is not historical according to the in- 
scriptions. It is clear that the editor of the fifth chapter of the 
Book of Daniel could have been as little a contemporary of the 
events he professed to record as was Herodotus. But Herodotus 
knew that Nabonidas was the king who was overthrown by 
Cyrus, while in the Book of Daniel even this was forgotten. 
Dr. Driver thinks that the book cannot have been written earlier 
than 300 B. C., that is, about 300 years after Daniel (by his own 
acknowledgement), was taken to Babylon as a captive. 

The Book of Daniel is divided into two parts of six chapters 
each. Its language is Aramaic from chapter ii-4 to chapter 
vii, the remainder of the book is Hebrew. With chapter vii, 
begin the various dreams, visions and revelations. In the 
Hebrew cannon the work is placed among the Ha- 
giographa, and not among the Prophets. This proves 
that, although Daniel was possibly endowed with prophetic 
vision, he was not in the strict sense a prophet by vocation. 
Innumerable works have been written based upon the super- 
natural events and prophecies which the book records. By 
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some critics the miracles are said to be too portentious to be 
authentic, and the prophecies too minute and indefinite to ac- 
cord with the general spirit of the genuine prophecies of the 
Old Testament. The predictions of Daniel are highly symbol- 
ical, and their representation of the future apocalyptical. 

Mr. Auchincloss has set for himself a very difficult task, and 
he attempts the evolution of a very difficult problem. There 
have been many writers who have attempted to unravel the 
mystery of the numbers mentioned by Daniel, just as they 
have attempted to identify certain features in his visions with 
certain historical characters; but they have failed to establish 
the truth of their explanations. The year and even the day of 
the month, when the great end of all things shall occur, has 
been fixed by man over and over again, but the end has not yet 
come at the time settled by human calculation. After a care- 
ful reading of Mr. Auchincloss’ book we are not fully convinced 
that his calculations are correct. In fact, in his interpretation 
of the angel’s terms—day, week, time, season, and times—which 
he calls “the code or key to Daniel’s prophecies,” the author 
to our mind, mistakes their meaning in every case except that 
of week, upon which most authors are agreed. 

Again, Mr. Auchincloss has wrongly identified Darius the 
Mede with Darius Hystaspis, and he therefore errs in fixing the 
starting point of the 7o weeks or 490 years—and therefore 
reaches a wrong conclusion, dating the vision in B.C. 520 in- 
stead of B. C. 538, “the first year of Darius the son of Ahasu- 
erus, of the seed of the Medes” (Dan. ix:1); and refers the sev- 
enty years of Jerusalem’s desolation, prophesied by Jeremiah, 
to the years B. C. 520-450, to get the starting point of the 70 
weeks, instead of referring them, as Jeremiah intended, to the 
years B. C. 606-536, and as Daniel did when he ascertained 
from books in B.C. 538 that the 70 years were drawing toa 
close and therefore set his face unto the Lord to discover His 
will (Dan. ix: 2, 3). ‘ 

The “seventy weeks” of Daniel has caused a great deal of 
controversy. Early expositors, were keenly alive to its diffi- 
culties,and the vastly discordant interpretations which are 
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given in our own times by various writers, show that the diffi- 
culties have not as yet received a satisfactory solution. The 
points of divergance in modern writers upon the subject are 
chiefly the following: (1) All are not agreed whether the first 
year of Cyrus, the seventh of Artaxerxes or the twentieth of 
the same king, should be taken as the starting point of the 
seventy weeks, (2) There is some difficulty felt as to whether 
the seventy weeks have the same starting point as the sixty-two, 
or whether the two series of weeks denote successive periods. 

The first and important rule in interpreting it is to begin the 
period of the 70 times 7 units (““7o weeks”) with the first period 
of seven (ix:25), and to let the second period follow, the “sixty- 
two times seven units” follow this, for if this second period of 
the sixty-two weeks be recorded as beginning again from the 
very beginning, the third period, the “one week,” must be car- 
ried back in the same way. 

Mr. Auchincloss, dating the 490 years from B. C. 450, reaches 
A. D. 40 as the end of the seventy weeks; and if he should fol- 
low the prophecy of the angel literally, he would place the 
appearance of the Messiah in the year A. D. 34 and his death 
in A. D. 37. However, he places the crucifixion of the Messiah 
in A. D. 33, the last of the 69th week, according to his calcula- 
tion, instead of in the midst of the 7oth week, as the angel spec- 
ified (Dan. ix:27). 

To. our mind Mr. Auchincloss arbitrarily selects dates to 
carry out his theories. We think he has made an error in fix- 
ing the date of the “ National day,” as he calls it, “one of the 
best settled dates in Jewish history,” and thus disturbs all 
other dates which have been reckoned from it. The date Oct. 
14, B.C. 450, is also arbitrarily taken as the starting point of 
the 2,300 days and also of the 70 weeks. 

Our space will not allow us to go into this subject as we 
would like. But it is a much controverted subject. We will 
mention here that it is generally conceded by all biblical schol- 
ars that Jesus Christ was born four years before A. D. 1, al- 
though the time of His birth is commemorated by the Christian 
era, the first year of which corresponds to about the year 754 
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from the building of Rome. Mr. Auchincloss attempts to prove 
that our Lord was born in the year B.C. 2, about the time of the 
Passover. Much of his evidence, however, is capable of different 
interpretation. 

Mr. Auchincloss is to be commended for the painstaking 
labor he has bestowed on his subject, but we doubt if his key 
will satisfactorily unlock the Book of Daniel. He has based his 
study on the conviction, that the Book of Daniel is in very 
deed the Word of God. Says he: “In approaching the subject 
we have brought to the solution of its problems only such nu- 
merals as were known to the ancient Hebrews and to the writ- 
ers of the New Testament. Numerals that were symbolized 
in their feasts and were current before times of rejoicing. But 
towering over all, we have brought God's own standard time, 
viz: the sideral year, which the greatest of modern astrono- 
mers, Laplace and Herschel tells us has not varied the one 
hundredth part of a second of time in the last 2,000 years. We 
did so under the conviction that if the Book of Daniel was of 
human origin, a piece of historical fiction, it could not stand 
this severe test. Yetif it was truly the Word of God it would 
be found resting on that bed-rock, viz:—a year whose length 
was 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9 6-10 seconds, a period 
unknown to the ancients but given to us by modern science. 
The Book has stood the test and its true character comes 
out in bold relief.” 

(New York. D. Van Nostrand Company, 23 Murray Street. 
1z2mo. pp. 134.) 


Jirchaological Notes. 


Vovume third, though the last to appear, of Professor Flin- 
ders Petrie’s “History of Egypt,” is recently from the press. 
He presents us, at first hand, with an amazing collection of 
fundamental facts concerning the early history of Egypt. His 
volumes contain a complete index to every historical monument 
that is known, with a translation or abstract of every historical 
text, and, as he truly remarks, the way is now clear for the 
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studies of Ancient Egypt to be pursued upon a solid basis of 
history; the basis, we may add, that has been laid by the pio- 
neers and paviours, amongst whom Professor Flinders Petrie 
is facile princeps. 

The surface had been previously scratched over, but real 
root-research began in Egypt when he first took up the work 
of exploration. Nota bone is missing in the skeleton of facts 
which now awaits its fleshing in many a book tocome. Grad- 
ually but surely verifiable history is taking the place of misap- 
propriated mythology and legendary lore, and henceforward 
the study of the past will not be so much a matter of the Higher 
Criticism as of deeper digging. The era of the excavator has 
but just begun, and already spade-work is superceding guess- 
work, and dead Egypt with a living tongue is once more 
speaking for herself. 

One of the most important and, to Professor Flinders Petrie, 
most perplexing “ finds,” as chronicled in the present volume, 
is the newly-discovered inscription on the Stele of Merenptah. 
Merenptah is the supposed Pharaoh of what is usually termed 
“The Exodus,” meaning the coming forth of the Israelites 
2,000,000 strong from the land of Egypt, according to the his- 
tory in the Book of Exodus. It is well known that the Egyp- 
tian monuments have no record of “Israel in Egypt” as an 
ethnical entity. And the only mention of the name Ysrael or 
Israel on any monument is to be found on this Stele of the 
Pharaoh beloved by Ptah. 

But, if these were the same people as those of the Hebrew 
“ Exodus,” the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt is 
turned into the deliverance of Egypt itself from the Lybian 
confederacy of raiding barbarians, among the horde of which 
the Israelites were a hardly-distinguishable unit. There is 
nothing, however, in the inscription to corroborate the story 
told in the Pentateuch. On the contrary, the Israelites men- 
tioned by Merenptah instead of going up from Egypt as a 
conquering army of 600,000 fighting men never really got to 
Egypt. They were laid waste, their seed was destroyed, and 
they were driven back from the borders of the land in wreck 
and ruin by the victorious Pharaoh, Merenptah 
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Apropos of the History of Egypt by Professor Petrie, we have 
also received the prospectus of a new society called “The 
Egyptian Research Account and British School of Archeology 
in Egypt.” Whether the title describes the prospectus, or the 
society, we are not quite sure. Any way, there is to be a very 
welcome new departure in archeological research. The seat 
of the school must be on the actual scene of the work, but the 
center in England will be University College, London. 

In consequence of recent changes it is now intended that the 
research account shall not only assist students, but also pro- 
vide means by which Professor Petrie may pursue his work of 
excavation, which has been so rich in results, though hitherto 
so poorly supported. The work could not be in worthier hands, 
and the committee, headed by Lord Avebury, appeal for as- 
sistance to all who care for the past glories of Egypt, and for 
the sources of our Western civilization. No expense is to be 
incurred for management or for office. The annual volume, 
fully illustrated, describing the results of the excavations, will 


be given to each subscriber of a guinea and upwards. Subscrip- 
tions, donations, or inquiries are to be addressed to the Secre- 


tary, Egyptian Research Account, University College, Gower 
street, London. 


In the Scientific American for August 19, is given a fine illus- 
tration of the statue of the Sumerian King David, found at 
Bismya, Babylonia, and believed to date back to 4500 B. C. 
Dr. Edgar James Banks, Field Director of the Babylonian Ex- 
pedition of the University of Chicago, thus describes the 
statue: 

The white marble statue of the Sumerian King David was 
discovered by the expedition of the University of Chicago while 
excavating at the corner of the ancient temple hill at the ruin 
known as Bismya, in Central Babylonia. Despite the discov- 
eries of a fine old crematorium, the first that has come to light, 
and of the use of the arch in Babylon as early as 4000 B. C., 
the finding of this ancient work of almost prehistoric art is one 
of the most interesting results of the expedition. When found 
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it was lying upon its back; its head was missing, and the toes, 
which were broken from the feet at the time of its fall from 
the platform above, were lying just beneath it. The head was 
later recovered from another part of the ruin. In places, es- 
pecially upon its face, is an incrustation of saltpeter, common 
to objects which have long been buried in the soil of Babylo- 
nia; other parts of the statue are as perfect as when it left the 
hands of its sculptor. 

The statue is 88 centimeters high and 81 in the circumfer- 
ence of its skirt. The head is bald, the face beardless, the tri- 
angular eye sockets, to which ivory eye-balls were once fitted 
and held in place by means of bitumen, are now hollow. The 
shoulders are broad and square, the body thick and short, the 
well-shaped arms are free from the body, and the hands, accord- 
ing to the usual Babylonian custom, are clasped in front. The 
upper half of the statue is nude, and from the waist is suspended 
an embroidered or plaited skirt intended to represent heavy 
wool or fur. To give support to the statue, the bare feet are 
imbedded in the pedestal. Upon the right shoulder, the clear- 
ly cut inscription of three lines in the old Sumerian or pre- 
Babylonian language, reads as follows: 

(The Temple) Eshar, 
King Daudu (Daus—David), 
King (of) Udnunki. 

The name of the king is entirely new to Assyriologists. The 
names of the city and temple were first read upon the great 
stone of Hammurabi, recently discovered by the French in 
Persia. 

The age of the statue is beyond doubt several centuries more 
than six thousand years; the approximate date of 4500 B. C. is 
fixed in several different ways. 

First the archaic character of the writing is that employed 
only in the inscriptions long antedating the early Babylonian 
king, Sargon, of 3800 B.C. The characters of the inscription 
are lineal and nearly hieroglyphic; the wedge-shaped charac- 
ters were not yet developed. 

Second, the statue when found was lying beneath the plat- 
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forms of several reconstructed temples. The uppermost of the 
platforms contained bricks inscribed with the name of Dungi, 
of 2750 B.C.; still lower were traces of several other recon- 
structions. The statue was beneath all of these, among the 
ruins of a temple built of small plano-convex bricks which all 
Assyriologists assign to the middle of the fifth millennium B. C. 

Third, the style of the art, the triangular shaped eyes, the 
nose forming a straight line with the forehead, the style of 
dress employed only at that particular period, identify it as 
belonging to the same age as the famous bas-relief in the 
Louvre and a statuette in the British Museum. The great As- 
syriologists in Europe assign the figures possessing these pecu- 
liar characteristics to about 4500 B. C., and no Assyriologist of 
repute, and who is acquainted with the earliest Babylonian art, 
would question the date. 

The statue, fully 1,500 years earlier than any other from 
Babylonia, not only presents history with the name of a forgot- 
ten king; it is a perfect specimen of the most ancient art in 
the world, and opens a new chapter in the history of the earliest 
known people of Mesopotamia. 


Tue University of Liverpool has recently come into posses- 
sion of a cuneiform tablet which will prove of much interest 
to Assyriologists. It was foundat Yurghat, north of the Halys, 
and obtained some months ago at Constantinople by Professor 
Sayce. The long inscription upon it is written in the same 
tongue and form of script as the two Arzawa letters discovered 
at Tel-el Amarna. This fact is important, as it gives us fur- 
ther clue to the situation of the land of Arzawa, with which 
the Egyptian court held intercourse under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Owing to its numerous Assyrian words and express- 
ions, the new tablet will prove of assistance in explaining the 
Arzawa texts. In grammar and vocabulary its language is 
seen to be similar to that brought to light by Professor Sayce 
when recently deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphic monu” 
ments. We find Cappadocia described as “the land of the 
Hittites.” : 
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Says the editor of the Expository Times: “Dr. Samuel 
Daiches, of Sunderland, has contributed an article to the /ew- 
ish Quarterly Review for April on ‘Ezekiel and the Babylonian 
Account of the Deluge.’ What is the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge? Dr. Daiches does not translate it all. He translates 
the part with which he has todo here. But it isthat part with 
which we all have most todo. For, whether Ezekiel knew the 
passage or not, it contains the most significant thing for relig- 
ion in the whole poem.” 

This is the translation:— 


Ea opened his mouth and speaks, 

Says the warrior Bel: 

Thou sage of the gods, warrior! 

Why didst thou not take counsel and didst bring a flood? 

On the sinner put the sin, 

On the evil-doer put his evil deed! 

(But) be merciful so that not (All) be cut off, be patient 
so that not (All) [be destroyed]. 

Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

let lions come and diminish mankind! 

Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

let tigers come and diminish mankind! 

Instead of bringing on a deluge, 

let famine come and (smite) the land! 

Instead of bringing on the deluge, 

let pestilence come and waste the land! 


“There is a familiar ring in these words. What do they re- 
mind us of? They remind us of the passage in the fourteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel (verses12-20). There also the scourges of a 
country are famine, wild beasts, and pestilence. It is true that 
the sword is added, and that the order is not quite the same. 
But the parallel is undoubtedly remarkable. More significant, 
however, is the lesson that is taught. In both accounts the 
lesson is, that whatever may have been God’s judgment in the 
past, henceforward the innocent are not to suffer with the 
guilty, but every man is to bear his own sin. 

“Dr. Daiches has no hesitation in saying that Ezekiel imi- 
tated the Babylonian narrative. He was living in Babylon. 
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He was a scholar. The Babylonian tablets were familiar to 
him. He speaks (4,1) of taking a tile and portraying upon it 
acity. He means an ordinary clay-tile of Babylon. He was 
particularly fond of reading the writers who went before him, 
imitating their style and quoting theirsentences. If the upper 
classes of exiled Israel, to whom he addresses himself, were 
now acquainted with the culture of their new country, as seems 
to Dr. Daiches extremely likely, then Ezekiel, the literary 
artist, would feel that an allusion to the Babylonian story of 
the Deluge would be readily understood by them and appre- 
ciated.” 


Tue August Bible Student and Teacher has an article by 
Rev. M. G. Kyle, D. D., entitled “Some Gems Recovered from 
an Old Egyptian Lapidist’s Workshop.” Says the writer: 
“Everywhere in the Pentateuch the king of Egypt is referred 
to merely as ‘ Pharaoh;’ occasionally only as ‘King of Egypt.’ 
No name of the particular king is ever given. In the later 
books of the Bible, which some critics tell us were written be- 
fore the Pentateuch, the name of the king is sometimes added, 
as ‘Pharaoh Necho,’ ‘Pharaoh Hophra.’ The etymology and 
history of the word is this; Pharaoh is composed of two Egyp- 
tian words, ‘Per’ meaning ‘house,’ and ‘Aa’ meaning ‘great’; 
hence ‘a palace’ or ‘temple’. In the earliest times it was so 
used, and did not mean king at all. Later, at the time of 
the Middle Empire and the beginning of the New Em- 
pire, it began to be used for the government, and even the king 
himself, just as the Turks use ‘The Sublime Porte’. It so oc- 
curs in the ‘Tale of Two Brothers,’ of the time of Rameses IL, 
the oppressor of Israel. In the later dynasties, contemporary 
with the kings and prophets, it became customary among the 
Egyptians to add the name of the particular Pharaoh meant, as 
‘Pharaoh Necho,’ ‘Pharaoh Hophra’. Thus the Bible uses 
these words with historical accuracy, not only for the time of 
Necho and Hophra, and the kings of Israel, but also for the 
time of Rameses the Great, and the Egyptian captivity, and 
even the days of Abraham. How would scribes of the seventh 
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or fifth century B. C. have been able to do this? Were they 
archeologists? Had they searchedthe old records of the mon- 
uments and papyri? and had they entered into the modern 
science of philology and traced the history of this word? 
Were the technical minutie of the historical romance devel- 
oped to such a highdegreein that early day? Thereare but two 
hornstothedilemma. Either they had thus scientifically traced 
the history of this word, Pharaoh, or the books wherein the 
early use of this word occurs must have been written in the 
Middle Empire or the early part of the new Empire of Egypt, 
z. é., in the Mosaic Age.” 


In an article entitled “The meaning of the Ring and Rod in 
the Babylonian-Assyrian Sculpture,” by Rev. Arthur E. What- 
ham, in August Bid/ical World the author says: “In a letter 
received from Prof. C. H.W. Johns, of Cambridge, he writes: ‘the 
rod and ring, if separate, in Assyrian and Babylonian are to me 
quite obscure.’ Budge thinks these conjoined symbols are 
indicative of the deity’s eternal existence; Pinches thinks that 
the circle is emblematic of his supposed journey around the 
earth; Ward sees in the staff the divining rod; Jastrow sees 
in the combined symbols the emblematic power to mark off a 
boundary, the circle indicating the power to inclose, and the 
rod the measuring stick, so that thedeity holding these symbols 
may be viewed as the fixer of boundaries. 

“Not one of the above suggestions gives the real meaning 
of the symbols in question. Indeed, Jastrow asserts that ‘this 
ring and stick are certainly not symbols of royalty.’ This, 
however, is exactly what they are. In Mr. King’s Seven Tab- 
lets of Creation, there is the description of the gods giving to 
Marduk a scepter, a throne, and a ring, upon his preparing to 
meet the dragon Tiamat in combat. At the time I read this 
passage it seemed to me that here we have a clear indication 
that the circle and staff given to Marduk were part of the gift 
indicated by the throne, viz., sovereign power. Line 28, as 
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given by Mr. King in his rendering of the fourth tablet, runs: 
‘They rejoiced and they did homage (unto him, saying), ‘Mar- 
duk is king’, The next line, 29, runs: “They bestowed upon 
him the scepter, and the throne, and the ring.’ Mr. King adds 
in a note that ‘the translation of patu as ‘ring’ is provisional; 
the patu was certainly a symbol of power’. We have, however, 
to bear in mind that in Marduk undertaking the combat on be- 
half of the gods he is made their face; in plain language, he 
absorbs their personality so that he becomes even as Shamash, 
that is to say, the sun-god. Thus as the sun-god he takes over 
the emblems of the sun-god’s sovereignty, the scepter,thethrone, 
and the ring.” 


In the recent “ Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Academie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien,” Dr. Karl Wessely has a treatise on 
the “ Topography of the Fayyum,” in which he has gathered 
the names of the different localities of the Arsinoites Nomus 
of the Fayyum during the period of Greek civilization in 
Egypt, to fix their situation and collect from all sources every- 
thing relating to their organization, cultural institutions, build- 
ings and the inhabitants. The researches extend over the time 
of the Greek civilization, the first three centuries B. C. and 
more than seven centuries A. D., including also the first times 
of the Arabian dominion, comprising the times of the Ptole- 
maic, Roman, Byzantine and the first century of the Arabian 
imperium, the two main periods, viz., the Ptolemaic—Roman 
as far as the fourth century and the Byzantine-Arabian periods 
being sharply divided. 

The Fayyum has always drawn the special attention of his- 
torians and archeologists by its fertility, its singular situation 
outside the Nile valley, the considerable remains of buildings 
and other structures and the reports of the ancient authors. 
Dr. Wessely shows amongst other things, that at the beginning 
of the third century A. D., there occurred a great catastprohe 
in the irrigation works of the northern part of that country. 








THE FAINTING WARRIOR OF CRESILAS. 
See Mr. Offord’s article. 





